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For“*The Friend.” 
A Drift for Life. 

| (Concluded from page 239.) 

‘Before long they reached what they be- 
wed to be the opening into the San Juan 
‘er, and attempted to turn the raft into it; 
't the swift’current drove them back, the 
.ter reaching from wall to wall, aud there 
4s no possibility of landing. Still they 
vated on, every bend seeming to take them 
seper into the bowels of the earth ; the walls 
‘ove appeared to come closer and shut out 
ore of the narrow belt of sky; to make the 
‘adows blacker, and redouble the echoes. 
ney were constantly wet, but the water was 
mparatively warm (it was August) and the 
wrents were more regular than they had 
pected. Strole steered, and often set the 
sd of the pole against a rock while he leaned 
‘th his whole weight on the other end to 
sh off the raft. On the third day they 
sard a deep roar of waters, the raft was vio- 
atly agitated, and seemed as if it must be 
airled against a wall which barred all further 
ogress. The river, however, made a sharp 
“nd, and they saw before them a long vista 
water lashed into foam, and pouring through 
deep gorge full of huge masses of rock fallen 
5m above. The raft swept on, shivering as 
‘the logs would break up ; the waves dashed 
“er the men, and they seemed to be buried 
ider them. Strole stood up with his pole to 
itempt to guide their course, when suddenly 
yey plunged down a chasm amidst the deaf- 
iing roar, and, with a shriek which went to 
»é solitary survivor’s heart, the poor fellow 
‘Ml back and sank in the whirlpool amidst 
.e mist and spray. White still clung to the 
ig8, and in a few minutes found himself in 
nooth water, floating fast away. It was 
early night, the provisions had all been 
jashed away, and the raft seemed to be 
ming to pieces. He succeeded, however, in 
tting it on to some flat rocks, and there he 
t all night, thinking over his horrible lone- 
ness, and wishing he had died with Baker 
hting the Indians; but when he remem- 
red home, he says he resolved “to die hard, 
d like a man.” ; 

At dawn he strengthened his raft and once 
‘ore i off, taking the precaution of lashing 
‘mself to his logs; he passed over a succés- 


sion of rapids where the river must have 
fallen, he thinks, thirty or forty feet in a hun- 
dred yards, and was blocked with masses of 
stone; he was whirled about and thumped 
and submerged, until at last the fastenings of 
the upper end of the raft gave way, and it 
spread out like a fan ; the rope, however, held 
firm, and when he floated into calmer water 
he managed to get upon a rock, and once 
more contrived to fasten the logs together. 

Some miles below this, he reached the 
mouth of another great river, the Chiquito, 
more rapid than the San Juan, and where the 
current was at right angles with the main 
stream : causing a large and dangerous whirl- 
pool in a black chasm on the opposite shore. 
He saw it from a long way off, but the Colo- 
rado current was so strong that he hoped 
with his pole to guide himself straight. But 
when he reached the meeting of the waters, 
the raft suddenly stopped, swung round as if 
balancing on a point, and was then swept 
into the whirlpool; he felt as if all exertion 
were now fruitless, dropped his pole and fell 
back on his raft, hearing the gurgling water, 
and expecting to be plunged into it. He 
waited for death with his eyes closed. Pre- 
sently he felt a strange swinging motion and 
found that he was circling round and round, 
sometimes close to the vertex, sometimes 
thrown by an eddy to the outer edge. He 
remembers looking up and seeing the blue 
belt of sky and some red clouds, showing that 
it was sunset in the upper world, five thou- 
sand feet or more above him. He grew dizzy 
and fancied he must have fainted, for, when 
he again became conscious, the sky had grown 
dark and night shadows filled the cation. 
Then as he felt the raft sweeping round in the 
current, he suddenly rose on his knees and 
asked God to help him. “In my very soul I 
prayed, O God, if there is a way out of this 
fearful place show it to me: take me out!” It 
was the only time, says the narrator who 
wrote down what he had heard from White 
himself, that the man volunteered any infor- 
mation; the rest came out only with close 
questioning, “but here his somewhat heavy 
features quivered, and his voice grew husky.” 
Suddenly he felt a different motion in the raft, 
and peering into the dark, found that he had 
left the whirlpool at some distance, and that 
he was in the smoothest current he had yet 
seen. One of his questioners smiled at this 
part of his story, and he said with emotion : 
“It’s true, Bob, and I’m sure God took me 
out!” 

After this the course of the river became 
very crooked, with short, sharp turns; the 
current was very slow, the flat precipitous 
walls were of white sand-rock, upon which 
the high-water marks showed strongly, forty 
feet above. And here it was found after- 
wards by barometrical observations, to be 
nearly seven thousand feet in height. The 


deepest part, in fact, of the cafion is between 
the San Juan and the Colorado Chiquito. The 


wretched man’s clothes were torn to shreds, 
he was constantly wet, every noon the sun 
blazed down, burning and blistering his un- 
covered body. Four days had dragged on 
since he had tasted food, hunger seemed al- 
most to madden him, and as the raft floated 
on he sat looking into the water, tempted to 
jump in and have done with his misery. On 
the fifth day he saw a bit of flat land with 
some mesquit bushes on it; a relief after the 
utter absence of any living thing ; he had seen 
no plants, nor animals, nor birds, at that 
dreary depth. He managed to land, and ate 
the green pods and leaves, but they seemed 
only to make him more hungry. 

The rocks now became black, an igneous 
formation, with occasional breaks in the wall, 
and here and there a bush; they were becom- 
ing gradually lower, though he was uncon- 
scious of it. He had been six days without 
food, it was eleven since he started, and he 
was floating on almost without any sensation, 
when he heard voices and saw men beckoning 
from the shore; a momentary strength came 
to him, he pushed toward them and found 
himself among a tribe of Yampais Indians, 
who have lived for many years on a strip of 
alluvial land along the bottom of the cafion, 
which is here somewhat wider, and the trail 
to which, from the upper world, is known 
only tothemselves. One of the Indians made 
fast the raft, and then seized White roughly 
and dragged him up the bank, and began to 
tear away the remains of his shirt, and was 
doing the same by his trousers, when a third 
interfered. White could not speak, but pointed 
to his mouth, and they gave him some meat 
and roasted mesquit beans. He stayed with 
them all night; next morning having found 
out by signs that he might reach the dwell- 
ings of the white men in about “two suns,” 
by the river, he once more pushed off. He 
had still a revolver left tied on to the logs, 
with which he purchased half a dog and some 
more beans. In spite of good resolutions, the 
temptation of food was too great, and he ate 
all he had on the first day. For three more 
days he floated on ; the prison walls must now 
have been gradually expanding and lowering, 
but he had grown so weak that he lay ut- 
terly exhausted, indifferent to life and death, 
having given up all hope. On the third day, 
however, from leaving the Indians, and the 
fourteenth from first starting, he heard voices 
and the plash of oars. He understood the 
words he heard, though he could not reply ; 
he found himself lifted into a boat—he had 
reached the open world, and the battle of life 
was won. 

The people of the Mormon settlement of 
Colville, in Nevada, treated “this waif out of 
the bowels of the unknown cafion,” with the 
greatest kindness ; but he was long in recover- 
ing; they declared that they had never seen 
such a wretched looking creature ; his feet, 
legs and body were literally flayed from ex- 


posure to the scorching rays of the sun, when 
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drenched with wet. His reason at first seemed 
almost gone, his eyes were hollow and dreary, 
and though a great strong fellow of thirty, he 
stooped like an old man. It was calculated 
that he had floated above five hundred miles 
along this hitherto unexplored chasm, thereby 
solving a curious geographical problem, the 
great missing link between the upper and 
lower Colorado. It is not likely, at least at 
present, that any one will be bold enough to 
repeat the voyage. His story was taken down 
from his own lips by Dr. Parry, who had been 
occupied in surveying the district, in order to 
discover minerals, and to find a level route 
through the country. 

The foregoing remarkable and apparently 
reliable narrative, is “From ail the Year 
Round,” which paper takes it from Dr. Bell’s 
recent interesting work entitled “ New Tracks 
in North*America.” 


For ‘‘The Friend.” 

To tus Eprrors:—The following is for- 
warded as a little evidence of the response 
which is found in the hearts of some at a dis- 
tance, to the testimony now bearing, and to 
be borne, against the hurtful innovations upon 
our doctrines and practices, and for the en- 
couragement of the “Contributors to The 


For “The Friend.” 
Questions and Answers. 


Question. What is prayer ? 

Answer. Prayer is the offering up of our 
petitions to our Father who is in heaven for 
those things we stand in need of, and which 
He alone can give. A duty by which we not 
only honor God, but draw down upon our- 
selves His favor and blessing. 

Q. Is this privilege and duty much insisted 
upon in the Scriptures of Truth ? 

A. There are few injunctions of Holy Scrip- 
ture more explicit and earnest than those 
respecting prayer. As, “Men ought always 
to pray and not to faint,” are our Lord’s 
words. And His Apostles enjoin: “Pray with- 
out ceasing.” “I will that men pray every- 
where.” “In every thing by prayer and sup- 
plication with thanksgiving, let your requests 
be made known unto God.” “ Repent of this 
thy wickedness; and pray God, if perhaps 
the thought of thine heart maybe forgiven 
thee.” 

@. Must our prayers, to be heard and ac- 
cepted, always be in words? 

A, No: our omnipresent Father knoweth 
what we stand in need of before we ask Him, 
and will prepare an offering acceptable to him- 


Friend.” The extract is at the disposal of 
the Editors. 


‘‘ Vassalboro, Me., 3d mo. 14th, 1870. 


“Dear Friend:—I received the copy of 
“The Friend” containing an account of the 
doings of the late conference (so called) of 
First-day School Teachers, &c. I fully ap- 

rove of the comments as sound and edifying, 
and I should be glad that they might be more 
extensively circulated among Friends. Please 
accept my thanks for thy kindness. I hope 
that paper will continue to guard the precious 

rinciples of Truth as professed by all true 
Friends. There never was a day when it 
was more needed than in the present unset- 
tled and forwardly active condition of our 
younger members, now so actively working 
the great field of speculation. My heart is 
often sickened with the onward march in the 
broad way of indulgence and great liberty in 
professed judgment, by the natural and un- 
regenerate mind, in the high and most im- 
portant interests of our lives. 

“May the Lord stay the boisterous waves 
before the ship is wrecked, is the prayer of 
my soul.”—A Member of the larger body in New 
England. 


Indecency of the Drama.—From the Cincin- 


nati Inquirer, under the above caption, we 
extract the following :—It is time for the press 
to join the pulpit in a crusade against the 
shocking indecencies of the modern drama. 
Under the name of French comic opera, these 
foreign actors and actresses do things that 
would not be tolerated even in Paris. 

The man who takes his wife, or daughter, 
or a female friend to such an exhibition, offers 
her a public insult, and degrades himself. In 
such presentations we have that which makes 
a thoughtful man sick of humanity, and to 
doubt the purity of all about him. 

If the world is waking up to the evil con- 
nected with the drama, it is high time for the 
church earnestly to oppose the popular sin of 
theatre going. It is, we fear, too true a charge, 
that theatre and opera-going is made respect- 
able (so far as they can do it) by church 
members. 


self. Hence groans or sighs, as well as the 
outpouring of words, from the heart’s full feel- 
ing are alike accepted by Him, when pro- 
duced by the working of His mighty power 
inus. For it cannot be too much impressed 
that “It is God which worketh in us (where 
submission and obedience to Him are wrought) 
both to will and to do of His good pleasure.” 

Q. Has our prayer-hearing God respect of 
persons in these offerings of the heart? 

The Apostle says, “ There is no differ- 
ence between the Jew and the Greek, for the 
same Lord over all, is rich unto all that call 
upon him.” 

@. Will he hear the prayers of those who 
are rebellious and disobey His laws? 

A. No: “The Lord is far from the wicked;” 
and “ We know that God heareth not sinners; 
but if any man be a worshipper of God, and 
doeth His will, him He heareth.” Neverthe- 
less, though we may have wandered far from 
the Father’s house, if we repent of' our sins, 
and cry unto Him in humility and contrition of 
soul, He will, in the riches of His mercy, open 
the spring of prayer and supplication within 
us, and will hear from heaven His dwelling 
place, and enable us to return again, as was 
beautifully exemplified in the case of the 
Prodigal Son. That promise knows neither 
abatement nor alteration—“ Him that cometh 
to me, I will in no wise cast out.” 

Q. What is the chief work of the christian? 
And what, in His creature man, doth the 
Lord chiefly regard? 

A. The chief work of the christian is to 
know the natural will in its own proper mo- 
tions crucified, that God may be all in all. 
We can know the arising of divine life in us, 
only as we are brought to the feet of the Lord 
Jesus as humble penitent sinners. Until we 
give ourselves up to Christ, we are in a state 
of sickness which, unless healed, must end in 
eternal death. He is the only Physician 
having power to heal. It is this profound 
subjection and self-denial, with true faith, that 
the Lord chiefly regards. 

Q. Will the Lord accept formal prayer, or 


that which has not its root in an humbling 
sense of our need of Him as the High Priest 


and Saviour of our souls, and the alone Phy- 
sician of value? 

A. No: it will not do to rely upon any out- 
ward performance in a matter of such im- 
portance: for unless we know the mind of the 
great Intercessor, there is much danger of 
our not so comprehending the wants of the 
spiritual man, as to pray availingly, not only} 
with the Spirit, but with the understanding 
also. 

Q. Is there an example of formal prayers 
producing greater desolation of heart, instead 
of helping forward in the spiritual journey ? | 

A. Yes: “Though I followed lying vant- 
ties and forsook my own mercies,” says one, 
“Yet I could say my prayers every night, 
till I grew afraid to say them any more: and 
seemed like one abandoned of good for several 
years.” 

Q. Can any know what to pray for of 
themselves ? 

A. No; we are blind, as well as poor; but. 
as we look to Him for help,—the ever-present 
Helper,—whose strength is made perfect in| 
our weakness, His Spirit helpeth our infirmi- 
ties; for, as continues the Apostle, “ we know 
not what we should play for as we ought:) 
but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for 
us, with groanings which cannot be uttered. 


And He that searcheth the heart, knoweth) 
what is the mind of the Spirit, because He| 
maketh intercession for the saints, according 
to the will of God.” | 

Q. Is the assistance of the Spirit of Christ 
necessary to making our prayers available ? 

A. Yes: “ Praying always,” says the Apos- 
tle, “ with all prayer and supplication in the 
Spirit, and watching thereunto with all per- 
severance,” &c. | 

Q. Is the help of the Spirit requisite then 
to the utterance of things that are spiritual? 

A. “Without me,” saith Christ, “ye can 
do nothing.” And His apostle: “No man 
can say that Jesus is the Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost.” 

Q. Can we therefore be too careful how 
we put forth our own unhallowed hands to 
stay the tottering ark, or presume to prefer 
prayers to Him who seeth in secret without 
the fresh feeling sense of our need of Him, 
the holding out of His sceptre, or the indis- 
pensable prompting and assistance of his Holy 
Spirit ? 

A, No: inasmuch as Satan sometimes ap- 
pears as an angel of light, and may kindle an 
unhallowed zeal in an unchanged heart, we 
cannot be too watchful and careful. Even 
in this solemnly enjoined and all-important 
duty, he may so insidiously entwine himself 
about us, and so work upon our feelings, as to 
induce us to put forth the hand “and steal,” 
and thus compass ourselves with sparks of 
our own kindling. 

Q. Can such as fully adopt these scriptural 
and spiritual views respecting prayer, have a 
set time or a set form of words for such exer- 
cise? 

A. No: believing that living offerings, such 
only as arise from the immediate, quickening 
influence of the Spirit of Christ, can be accept- 
able to Him who seeth in secret and looketh 
on the heart, these can neither repeat formal 
prayers, nor haye set times, in the will and 
wisdom of man, for this most solemn duty. 
Well might all remember, in this connexion, 
the precept of the Saviour to Nicodemus :— 
“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou 
hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
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thence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so 
‘every one that is born of the Spirit.” 
Q. Do not these upward breathings, these 
ward, and, in some cases, agonizing strug- 
, les after the life and power of Christ, tend 
(reatly to show us our own weakness, and to 
vostrate and humble the creature to the dust, 
3 in the case of the poor publican? 
A. Yes: there is nothing in the great duty 
‘€ christian worship, or in prayer as a part 
‘aereof, for the flesh to glory in: all the praise 
elongs to the ever adorable Giver, and Sanc- 
jifier of the gift; but unto us blushing and 
-onfusion of face. Thus the formal, letter- 
earned pharisee may pray to be heard by 
‘ thers for bis much speaking; while the more 
| eceptable publican’s offering will be in the 
elf-abased outpouring of the heart—‘ God be 
merciful to me a sinner.” 
Q. Must not our faith be in lively exercise 
m these seasons of offering, as well as the in- 
ward watch be diligently kept up? 
A. By not having faith in the Power we 
pray to, our supplications may not reach His 
‘neavenly ear. And unless the inward watch 
‘is maintained, which leads to retiredness of 
mind before the Lord, we may miss many 
/precious opportunities of drawing near unto, 
‘and praying to Him who is a Spirit. 
| Q. Should children be taught the act of 
(prayer in any set form of words? 
"A. No: there is no lack of evidence that 
‘the dear Redeemer’s tender regard is especi- 
tally to those who love and seek Him early ; 
‘and that His Spirit belpeth the infirmities of 
ichildren and young people, and tends to draw 
‘their hearts and affections to Him the foun- 
‘tain of grace, mercy, and sufliciency : and 
‘when brought here, He shows them what 
‘they stand in need of, what His love is 
-ealling them to, and enables them to pray 
availingly to Him, the Giver of every good 
and perfect gift, and to praise Him for His 
tenderly distilled dews and mercies. Thus, 
as of old, are “ Hosannas to the Son of David” | 
by children sung: for, “Out of the mouths of 
“babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected 
_ praise.” 


| ‘The Influence of Railroads upon the Weather. 
_ —The opinion seems to be gaining strength 
that the Pacific Railroad is working a great 
change in the climate of the Plains, remarks 
the Boston Traveller. Instead of continuous 
droughts, all along the railroad rain now falls 
in refreshing abundance. This result has been 
remarked upon in other sections of the West. 
In Central Ohio, for example, it is said the 
climate has been completely revolutionized 
since iron rails have formed a network all 
over that region. Instead of the destructive 
droughts formerly suffered there, for some 

- four or five years there has been rain in 
abundance, even more than enough to satisfy 
all the wants of the farmers. This change is 
thought to be the result of an equilibrium 
ec hane in the electrical currents, which has 
rought about a more uniform dispensation of 
the rain. It is a fact within the observation 
of all who remember ante-railroad times, that 
we have now few or no such thunderstorms 
as we formerly had in New England. The 
jron rails which touch and cross each other 
in every direction, serve as conductors and 
equalizers of the electric currents, and so pre- 
vent the terrible explosions which used to 
terrify us in former years. The telegraphic 


where, also act an important part in diffusing 
electricity equally through the atmosphere, 
thus preventing the occurrence of severe 
storms.—Living Age. 


From ‘The British Friend.” 
Barclay’s Apology. 

The following interesting communication 
has recently come to my hand from an esteem- 
ed friend :—* About the year 1818 or 1820, I 
spent some time in the beautiful and grand 
library belonging to Trinity College, Cam. 
bridge. The librarian called our attention to 
a particular compartment. ‘These are con- 
troversial works. All that impugn or attack 
the views and doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land are placed by themselves. As you will 
observe, answers are invited. Iam not aware 
that any work attacking our church has re- 
mained unnoticed or unanswered during the 
many years I have been here, except this 
one,’ which, says my informant, I well recol- 
lect stood by itself at the end of the shelf, and 
which, on opening, I found to be Robert Bar- 
clay’s Apology for the True Christian Divinity. 
‘It is the only book,’ continued the librarian, 
‘that comes back again and again without 
any answer. Not but that it has been fre- 

uently examined, but it comes back alone.’” 

The Manchester edition of this admirable 
work is now before the public, and it is to be 
hoped it will be well read and extensively 
circulated by Friends. The quaintness and 
peculiarity of the author’s style in some parts 
is abundantly outweighed by the intrinsic ex- 
cellence of the book, which in many places 
contains passages really sublime. The follow- 
ing testimonial to its merit is from the Von- 
conformist of Jan. 4, 1868 :—‘ Barclay’s Apolo- 
gy is a mine of fresh, vigorous, controversial, 
‘and scholastically arranged thought upon all 


the subjects which lie at the foundation of 


Christian belief and Christian life. Two hun- 
dred years ago it was scarcer than it is now, 
yet it was better known then. Now, a good 
many of its doctrines are accepted, with more 
or less reservation, by persons who have no 
idea that their first and best defence is to be 
found in Barclay’s Apology. 


«The Apology is characteristically a book of 


logical theology. There is no book in the 
English language which is constructed with 
a more minute and careful regard to the ac- 
cepted laws of reason, and it may be added, 
of reasoning. It is divided into fifteen pro- 
positions. The propositions are abstracts 
thoughts formally put and closely packed, 
with all the logical powers and religious sin- 
cerity of a highly trained, yet humble and 
Christian intellect. On some questions, such 
as those relating to the inner light, baptism, 
and the Lord’s supper, it is perhaps impossi- 
ble that the Quaker argument could be more 
forcibly put than it is by Barclay. On the 
first question, that of the inner light, many 
Christians have learned a great deal from 
Quaker teaching, and some Christian theolo- 
gy is imbued to a considerable degree with 
its fundamental doctrines. If, however, one 
wishes to see Barclay show his utmost pow- 
er, he should read the chapters on baptism 
and on the civil magistracy. The manner in 
which he leads the reader on the first subject, 
step by step, by almost unconscious, yet tight- 
ly welded links, to the Quaker doctrine of the 
rejection of the outward ordinance, is a mas- 


terpiece of reasoning. One stops short of the 


wires which accompany the iron rails every 


‘final conclusion simply because it is new, an 


of 


contrary to all previous habits of thought in 
connection with ecclesiastical ceremonies. We 
say one stops short, for that is the first feel- 
ing, as it is on many other subjects which 
Barclay surrounds with his logical chains, 
and at the same time sanctifies with his ob- 
vious Christian sincerity.” 

Such is the estimation in which this book 
is held by a leading journalist and independ- 
ent critic. We hear on the other hand from 
time to time observations of a disparaging 
character, and these many of them from mem- 
bers of our own Society. There have been 
abundant opportunities of proving that at 
least some of these are from such as are ei- 
ther unacquainted, or only partially familiar, 
with its contents. In one instance, if not in 
more, the party has had the candor to ac- 
knowledge himself under mistake. Beyond 
our pale there are those who speak and write 
in a far different strain. Some who have for 
the first time seen Barclay’s Apology have ex- 
pressed their astonishment at it, and wonder- 
ed that Friends have not given it a far wider 
circulation. Within the past few years 1 
have become intimately acquainted with one, 
a native of Scotland, whose principles on the 
great doctrines of the atonement and justifi- 
cation are enounced in a very different man- 
ner from that in which our author, fully in 
accordance with Holy Scripture, treats them. 
This individual was so delighted with the 
Apology, that he could not rest satisfied till he 
possessed a copy of his own. He has since 
been the means of its further circulation, and 
latterly has joined Friends. Another, a young 
man of intelligence, was right glad to obtain 
the loan of an old copy, and it was really in- 
teresting to witness the delight he exhibited 
on being presented with a new one. 

To many the fact is probably not known 
that a Danish translation of the Apology, 
found on board one of the prison ships in 
which certain Norwegians were confined 
about the year 1811, was the means of s0 far 
enlightening some of them that they embraced 
the views of Friends. On their liberation in 
1814, they returned to their native country, 
and formed the nucleus from which has grown 
the present Society of Friends in that land. 
See George Richardson’s Rise and Progress of 
the Society of Friends in Norway, p.5. It was 
my privilege to have frequent interesting 
conversation with the last two of these, Elias 
Tastad, who died in 1862, and Ole Kro, who 
died last year. Barclay’s work is in high es- 
teem among the Friends in Norway—lI be- 
lieve I may safely say without exception. 

On the important subject of the atonement 
our author is very explicit. The only in- 
stance in which this word occurs in the New 
Testament is in Rom. v. 11, when, as the 
marginal reading shows, the word “ reconci- 
liation” may be used, and thus the Greek 
word is elsewhere rendered. Robert Barclay 
clearly declares that reconciliation with the 
Father is through the sacrifice and death of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, who gave himself “a 
propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” 
In the 5th proposition, speaking of the “light 
that enlighteneth the heart,” he says, “ Nor 
is it less universal than the seed of sin, being 
the purchase of his death who ‘tasted death 
for every man;’ ‘for as in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be madealive.’”’ Close- 
ly following, we find in the 6th proposition 
“the universality of the love and mercy of 


d|God towards mankind (both in the death of 
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his beloved Son, the Lord Jesus Christ, and| spirit is, and the more subject and resigned to 
in tne manifestation of the light in the heart)|God, the more wise will he become in the 
is established and confirmed against all the|conduct of outward life, and the more undis- theology at the beginning of his ministry, is | 


well illustrated by the following anecdote: | 
“In one of the Northamptonshire parishes | 
where he preached before 1741, there lived 4 
ploughman who usually attended the ministry | 
of Dr. Doddridge, and was well informed in | 
the doctrines of grace. Hervey being ordered 

by his physicians, for the benefit of his health, | 
to follow the plough, in order to smell the fresh 


objections of such as deny it. 
Christ hath tasted death for every man, not 
only for all kinds of men, as some vainly talk, 
but for every one of all kinds.” And further 
on, “They have falsely and erroneously taught, 
who have denied Christ to have died for all 
men.” Quotations need not be multiplied, 
whole pages might be filled with them. See 
the Manchester edition, p. 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 74, 75; 82, 83; 123, 124, 125, 126, as 
well as other parts of the work. 

In the 7th proposition, Barclay most con- 
vincingly shows that God justifies the ungod- 
ly, not in their sins, but by making those who 
yield themselves to the power of the Spirit of 
Christ just or righteous. He says truly, that 
justification properly implies the making a 
man just; that the expression, “the imputed 
righteousness of Christ,” is not, so far as he 
is aware, to be found in Holy Scripture; 
but that Christ “was manifested to take 
away our sins,” “to destroy the works of the 
devil,” and that without renewal of heart, 
without the doing of the will of the Father, 
without the “keeping of his commandments,” 
“ without holiness, no man shall see the Lord.” 

CARLISLE, lst Month, 19th, 1870. RB. D. 


Selected. 

I wish for no consolation that robs me of 
compunction; nor aim at any contemplation 
that will exalt me into pride ; for every thing 
that is high, is not holy ; nor every desire pure; 
nor every thing that is sweet good; nor every 
thing that is dear to man, pleasing to God. 
But acceptable, beyond measure, is that grace 
by which Iam made more humble and fear- 
ful, and more disposed to deny and renounce 
myself: for he that hath experienced the 
divine gift, and been taught the infinite value 
of it, by feeling its loss, so far from daring to 
appropriate any thing good to himself, will 
in the deepest humility acknowledge and 
lament the poverty and nakedness of his fallen 
spirit. “Render, therefore, unto God that 
which is God’s,” and take to thyself that 
which is properly thy own; give him the 
glory of all thy good, and leave for thyself 
seins the shame and punishment of all thy 
evil. 

Set thyself in the lowest place, and the 
highest shall be given thee ; for the more lofty 
the building is designed to be, the deeper 
must the foundations of it be laid. The 
greatest saints in the sight of God, are the 
least in their own esteem, and the height of 
their glory is always in proportion to the 
depth of their humility. Those that are filled 
with true and heavenly glory, have no place 
for the desire of that which is earthly and 
vain; being rooted and established in God, 
they cannot possibly be lifted up in self exal- 
tation. Whatever good they have, they ac- 
knowledge it to be received; and ascribing 
the glory of it to the supreme author of good, 
they “seek not honor one of another, but the 
honor that cometh from God alone :” and that 
God may be glorified in himself and in his 
saints, is the prevailing desire of their hearts, 
and the principal end of all their actions — 
Thomas A’ Kempis. 


A holy life makes a man wise according to 
the divine wisdom, and wonderfully enlarges 
his experience; and the more humble his 


Therefore} turbed in the possession of himself. 


————— +s 


From “ McMillan’s Magazine.” 
BE JUST-AND FEAR NOT. 
BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 


Speak thou the truth, Let others fence 
And trim their words for pay; 

In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 


Guard thou the fact: though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop: 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
Borne from thee by their swoop. 


Face thou the wind! Though safer seem 
In shelter to abide, 

We were not made to sit and dream; 
The safe, must first be tried. 


Where God hath set bis thorns about, 
Cry not, ‘‘ The way is plain ;” 

His path within, for those without, 
Is paved with toil and pain. 


One fragment of his blessed word 
Into thy spirit burned, 

Is better than the whole, half-heard, 
And by thine interest turned, 


Show thou thy light. If conscience gleam, 
Let not the bushel down ; 

The smallest spark may send his beam 
O’er hamlet, tower and town. 


Woe, woe to him, on safety bent, 
Who creeps to age from youth, 

Failing to grasp his life’s intent, 
Because be fears the truth! 


Be true to every righteous thought ; 
And, as thy thought thy speech; 

What thou hast not by suffering bought, 
Presume not thou to teach. 


Hold on, Hold on—thou hast the rock; 
Thy foes are on the sand: 

The first world-tempest’s ruthless shock 
Scatters their shifting strand. 


While each wild gust the mist shall clear 
We now see darkly through, 


‘And justified at last appear 


The true, in Him that’s true. 


2 


FORTITUDE. 
Faint not, poor traveller, though thy way 
Be rough like that thy Saviour trod; 
Though cold and stormy lower the day, 
This path of suffering leads to God. 


Selected. 


Nay sink not; though from every limb 
Are starting drops of toil and pain; 

Thou dost but share the lot of Him 
With whom his followers are to reign. 


Thy friends are gone, and thou alone 
Must bear the sorrows that assail; 

Look upward to the eternal throne, 
And know a Friend who cannot fail. 


Bear firmly ; yet a few more days, 
And thy hard trial will be past; 
Then, wrapt in glory’s opening blaze, 

Thy feet will rest in heaven at last. 


Christian! thy Friend, thy Master prayed, 
When dread and anguish shook his frame; 
Then met his sufferings undismay’d ; 
Wilt thou not strive to do the same? 


O! think’st thou that his Father’s love 
Shone round bim then with fainter rays 

Than now, when throned all height above, 
Unceasing voices hymn his praise? 


Go sufferer! calmly meet the woes 

Which God’s own mercy bids thee bear ; 
Then, rising as thy Saviour rose, 

Go! his eterna] victory share. 


Anecdote of James Hervey. 


The unsatisfactory character of Hervey’s | 


earth, frequently accompanied the plough- 


j}man when he was working. Knowing that 


he was a serious man, he said to him one. 


evening, ‘What do you think is the hardest 
thing in religion?’ The ploughman replied: 
‘Sir, 1am a poor man, and you are a minis- 
ter; I beg leave to return the question.’ Then 
said Hervey: ‘I think the hardest thing is 
to deny sinful self;’ grounding his opinion on 
the Lord’s admonition, ‘If any man will come 
after me, let him deny himself.’ 
said Hervey, ‘upon the import and extent 
of the duty, showing that merely to forbear 
sinful actions is little, and that we must deny 
admittance and entertainment to evil imagina- 
tions and quench irregular desires. In this 
way I shot my random bolt.’ The plough- 
man quietly replied: ‘Sir, there is another 
instance of self-denial to which the injunction 


of Christ equally extends, which is the hardest. 


thing in religion ; and that is to deny righteous 


self. You know I do not come to hear you” 


preach, but go every Sunday with my family 
to hear Dr. Doddridge at Northampton. We 
rise early in the morning, and have prayer 
before we set out, in which I find pleasure. 


: 


‘T argued,’ | 


Walking there and back, I find pleasure. 


Under the sermon I find pleasure. When at 
the Lord’s table I find pleasure. We return, 
read a portion of scripture, and go to prayer 
in the evening, and I find pleasure. But yet, 
to this moment, I find it the hardest thing to 
deny righteous self, I mean to renounce my 
own strength and righteousness, and not to 
lean on that for holiness or rely on this for 
justification.’ In repeating this story to a 
friend, Hervey observed, ‘I then hated the 
righteousness of Christ. I looked at the man 
with astonishment and disdain, and thought 
him an old fool, and wondered at what I 
fancied the motley mixture of piety and oddity 
in his notions. I have since seen clearly who 
was the fool; not the wise old ploughman, 
but the proud James Hervey. I now discern 
sense, solidity, and truth in his observations.’” 
—J. C. Ryle. 


The following letter is taken from the An- 
nual Report of the Board of Directors of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, a 


INSTITUTION FoR THE Dear anp Dump, 
t New York, November 25th, 1869. 

Mr. Barclay,—Dear Sir :—I was very much 
surprised and flattered at the receipt of your 
letter asking my “opinion” on the vexed and 
vexatious question of Articulation. I should 
not be half a woman if I did not have an 
opinion on the subject—a very decided: one, 
too—and one that I am in nowise loth to ex- 
press. It is just this, that special instruction 
in Articulation, even to the classes you men- 
tion (the semi-deaf and semi-mute,) is simply 
special instruction in a very pretty and ex- 
pensive, and in some rare cases, rather useful 
accomplishment. 
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| In answer to your other question, whether 
prefer the sign or written language to 
oeech, I say most emphatically that Ido. In- 
eed, aside from a reluctance which.I cannot 
svercome, to use my. vocal powers, they are 
o limited, and I speak with so much effort, 
aental and physical, that beyond a few sen- 
ences of common-place, or a few words in an 
ymergency, I rarely attempt to use my voice. 
nd never succeed in making myself under- 
pood. Persons of average quickness of ap- 
-orehension fail to understand me at all, until 
hey have become familiar with my peculiari- 
“ies of speech. I do not, in fact, know a single 
smdividual with whom I could carry on a con- 
“versation of any considerable length, without 
‘aaving recourse to the manual alphabet, or to 
writing, 
, Since the receipt of your letter I have in- 
quired of ten semi-mutes, six of whom are 
employed as teachers here (the remainder are 
‘members of the high class,) their preference 
'n this matter, and nine unhesitatingly and 
‘anequivocally declared that either the manual 
alphabet or writing was more agreeable to 
(them than speech, as a mode of communica- 
‘ition; and that they habitually made use of 
‘one or the other of these modes in preference 
fto speech, The tenth was undecided ; but as 
I know that he very rarely uses his voice 
when he can get pencil and paper, I think his 
indecision is more of theory than of fact. All 
of the ten I have mentioned have as good a 
command of the voice as I have, and four 
speak with remarkable ease and distinctness 
for deaf persons. One, in particular, is a 
marvel to all her hearing friends on account 
of the clearness and grace of her enunciation, 
_and yet, in talking with hearing persons who 
can read from her fingers, she almost invari- 
ably makes use of them. This lady is, by 
those most competent to decide in such a 
matter, adjudged to speak better than any 
other deaf person they have ever heard ; and 
yet in the street or in a shop she finds it 
almost impossible, often quite so, to make her 
simplest remarks or inquiries understood. 

However distinct the utterance may be 
made, I doubt if art can ever so. supply the 
lost guidance of the ear, as to make speech to 
the deaf of any practical value, outside of the 
immediate circle of family and friends. And 
when the manual alphabet, which furnishes a 
sure, rapid, and unobtrusive means of com- 
munication can be learned ina few hours, it 
seems to me, to use the mildest word, ex- 
tremely selfish to require a deaf child to per- 
fect or acquire, by slow and painful effort, a 
means of communicatiomin which he can, 
from the very fact of his deafness, take no 
real pleasure. And when we consider how 
much our pupils have to accomplish in the 
very limited time given them, the question 
is, not “Is Articulation practicable,” but, “Is 
it right to attempt to teach it.” 

The Record of Dr. Kitto, in this matter, 
Lost Senses, pp. 20-31, is, in substance, the 
experience of every semi-mute of my acquaint- 
ance. His opinion, should, I think, from the 
position to which he attained and the peculiar 
circumstances of his life, have great weight. 
Becoming totally deaf at the age of twelve, 
he retained his vocal powers, so far as any 
deaf person can retain them, and was able to 
improve them very much by determined and 
persevering use; yet on page 111 of the work 
to which I have referred, he says: “ My own 
present facility of speech stands me in little 


stead, beyond the walls of my own house. I 
do not find real occasion for it ten times in a 
year.” 

The dear friends who have labored and 
sacrificed so much for us cannot, by their ut- 
most endeavors, restore to us our lost sense ; 
and since the same mighty physical convul- 
sion that threw up an impassable barrier to 
sound turned the spontaneous flow of thought 
from its natural channel into a new one, let 
them not, in mistaken kindness, try to force 
it back to the old, but, as heretofore, endeavor 
to smooth and widen the new. 

I have been constrained to answer your 
questions at much greater length than I in- 
tended, and the fact that the subject is one in 
which I am greatly interested, must be my 
excuse. I have been teaching deaf mutes 
and semi-mutes with all my might since the 
day I graduated, and no one, I think, would 
hail with more delight or adopt with greater 
zeal any system which gave reasonable pro- 
mise of broader and deeper culture or in- 
creased social facilities for the deaf. This old- 
new system holds out no such hope; it has 
been tried, and it failed. 

Hoping that I have not taken up too much 
of your time, and that you will not attribute 
my earnestness to a lack of respect for those 
who differ with me in this matter,-but to an 
impatience that I can hardly control when I 
see time spent that cannot be regained, and 
money that is so much needed elsewhere ex- 
pended in attempts that seem utterly futile. 

I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 
Ipa Monreaomery. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Rich Man. 


In the 28th number of the present volume 
of “The Friend,” is a contribution under the 
above heading, which is well calculated to 
arrest the attention, and awaken self-exami- 
nation in the minds of those indicated ; forci- 
bly setting forth, as it does, the dangers to 
which the possessor of great wealth is liable. 

But it seems to some of us who are not rich 
in the treasures of this world, that the denun- 
ciation is too sweeping; more so than the 
words of our Saviour would warrant. The 
writer makes no exceptions, but such as may 
be inferred from the words, “very rarely,” 
“generally,” &¢.; and seems to forget that 
there may be many who have become the 
possessors of wealth, without any fault of 
their own, and that we should “of some have 
compassion, making a difference.” We fear 
the benefit intended, will thereby lose its effect 
on those who value themselves too much on 
account of the advantages of position, which 
wealth is supposed. to confer. 

In the touching and instructive account of 
the young man who, when he found,—from 
the answer of our Lord, to his earnest inquiry, 
“What shall I do to inherit eternal life ?”— 
that it was not enough that he had observed 
all the requirements of the moral law, from 
his youth up, but he was enjoined to go and 
sell all and give to the poor; and who “ Went 
away sorrowful, for he had great possessions.” 
Jesus said, “ How hardly shall they who have 
riches enter the kingdom of God ;” and when 
his disciples were astonished, he more impres- 
sively said, and with a very important clause 
inserted, “Children, how bard it is for them 
that trust in riches, to enter into the kingdom 
of God.” 

The writer may remember, that the “ WVee- 


dle’s eye” referred to, is believed by those who 
are acquainted with Hastern customs to mean 
a small gate—so designated—or “ man-gate,” 
built in the wall of a city, each side of the 
large high one designed for the passage of 
loaded camels, vehicles, &c. This is a much 
more appropriate illustration than the eye of 
a sewing needle. And as the translation in 
Luke is rendered, “ Needle’s eye,” it seems 
most probable it was to the gate so-called, 
that our Saviour referred. For though the 
camel could not walk through this low gate, 
without great difficulty, if at all, in an upright 
position, even without his load of riches on his 
back, he might possibly press through, disbur- 
dened, and bending lowly on his knees: while 
it would be wholly impossible for him to go 
through the eye of an ordinary needle ; and 
therefore it could not “be easier,” &c., in the 
sense in which we suppose it to be accepted 
in the illustration. The writer remarks: 
«Therefore let none say, ‘extreme language,’ 
to the words of our blessed Saviour—seeing 
they are the truth.” But He does not say it is 
impossible for the rich man to “enter the king- 
dom of God,” which the other version of the 
illustration would imply ; and that would seem 
like “extreme language.” Doubtless every 
word uttered by our Lord was the truth ; but 
He did not say that salvation was impossible 
for the rich; but though impossible with men 
in their own strength, it was possible with 
God. 

The apostle Paul says to Timothy, “Charge 
them who are rich in this world, that they be 
not high-minded, nor trust in uncertain riches, 
but in the living God, who giveth us richly all 
things to enjoy.” So that if those who have 
abundance hold it as a trust, and dispense 
that, as well as other gifts, as good stewards, 
their wealth may be made a blessing, and not 
a curse. 

So, that excellent and humble christian, 
Richard Reynolds, held his; esteeming it the 
meanest of talents, and infinitely inferior to 
those spiritual gifts, which shone so conspi- 
cuously in his beloved friend and brother in 
Christ, John Thorp ; who was one of the poor 
of this world, but rich in faith. How beauti- 
ful was the walking together of these lowly 
believers; agreed as they were in all things 
pertaining to the kingdom of their Saviour, 
and following in his holy footsteps, yet in a 
worldly point of view, s0 wide apart in posi- 
tion. And let us hope that there may be 
many in our time, who as meekly bear the 
distinction of wealth; armor-proof, through 
the Holy Spirit, against the assaults of pride 
and covetousness, and the delusive flattery of 
the world, “ Counting all things as loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


For “The Friend.” 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. 

Having heard doubts expressed in several 
quarters as to how far Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting took any decided ground in reference 
to the separation which occurred in Ohio in 
1854, in which a portion of the members of 
that body withdrew from their friends and 
appointed Jonathan Binns to act as clerk for 
them; the writer thought that many of the 
readers of “ The Friend,” would be interested 
in the following sketch of the proceedings of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1855, and sub- 
sequent years, which is mainly condensed 
from a manuscript account kept at the time, 
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and which is a correct record of what took|the direction of the meeting. Objections 


place. 


There seems to be the greater pro-|were made to reading those from Baltimore, 


priety in now re-producing this, as many of|New York and Ohio. Finally, the epistle 
our younger Friends, during the fifteen years|from Baltimore was omitted, and the others 


which have elapsed, have grown up from 
childhood, and are not cognizant of the labors 
and exercises of those on whom rested the 
burthens of that day. 

Yearly Meeting, 1855, 4th mo. 16th. Second 
day. The meeting convened this year under 
peculiar circumstances. A separation occur- 
red in Ohio last fall, growing out of the New 
England difficulty, and the general unsettle- 
ment in Society. 

After reading the epistles from New York, 
Dublin and London, the clerk said there were 
two documents, each purporting to be from 
Ohio Yearly Meeting. This opened the way 
for a full expression of sentiment. Many of 
our most valuable Friends thought the epistle 
signed by Benjamin Hoyle ought to be read. 
Those who objected principally urged the 
propriety of postponing the question. One 
thought, that as the difficulties among our- 
selves principally grew out of our “ foreign 
relations,” it would be better to drop our cor- 
respondence altogether for the present. It 
was strongly urged that the meeting could 
not unitedly proceed to read either epistle, 
and that in such a case it was our practice to 
do nothing. The expression of unity with 
reading the epistle signed by B. Hoyle was 
so general, that the clerk stated it to be the 
judgment of the meeting. After some inter- 
ruption, the epistle was finally read in quiet, 
and the meeting closed peaceably. 

Third day morning. The printed London 
epistle was read, and the clerk read a minute 
appointing a committee to essay replies to 
those from London, Dublin, New York, Balti- 
more, North Carolina and Ohio, and to pre- 
pare one for Indiana, from which none had 
been received. At the suggestion of Henry 
Cope, an addition was made to the minute, 
that information of our decision in regard to 
Ohio, and a remonstrance against the opposite 
course they had pursued, should be sent to 
Baltimore, North Carolina and Indiana. 

Sixth day morning. The epistles were 
read. hey were generally short, and con- 
tained comparatively little in the way of re- 
ligious advice. After the reading of the Ohio 
epistle, a considerable number, mostly in a, 
temperate manner, opposed it. Appended to 
those sent to North Carolina and Indiana 
were paragraphs referring to the separation 
in Ohio, informing those Yearly Meetings, 
that we had thought it right to continue our 
correspondence with the body of which Ben- 
jamin Hoyle was clerk, and calling upon them 
to review their course in the matter. 

In that to Indiana we said: “ Being con- 
vinced that the Yearly Meeting for which B. 
Hoyle acted as clerk, is the original and only 
legitimate Yearly Meeting of Ohio, we have con- 
tinued our correspondence with it,” and we 
warned them that in acknowledging the other 
body in Ohio they were disregarding the 
order and principles of church government, 
and opening a door for disorganization and 
confusion to spread throughout the Society. 

The meeting closed pretty satisfactorily, 
and though there was much diversity of sen- 
timent, yet we did not become unsettled. 

Yearly Meeting, 1856. Second day morn- 
ing. The clerk stated that epistles were on 
the table from all the meetings with which 
we had latterly corresponded, and asked for 


read. The epistles from New York, Indiana 
and North Carolina, were principally filled 
with expostulations, &., with us for our 
course in relation to Ohio and New England, 
and informed us, they could not continue a 
correspondence with us, unless we altered our 
course. 

Sixth day morning. Epistles’ were read to 
all the Yearly Meetings but New England 
and Baltimore. Those to New York, North 
Carolina and Indiana, informed them that we 
thought it right to continue our correspond- 
ence with the body in Ohio, of which B. Hoyle 
is clerk. The epistle to London gaye the 
same information, and stated that we had 
read their document on the subject of separa- 
tions, and that we were sorry that by their 
action in the case of Ohio, they had pursued 
a course adverse to the principles they had 
laid down. : 

Yearly Meeting, 1857. When the meeting 
had transacted the usual preliminary business, 
the clerk was about to read the epistle from 
Ohio, the only one received from Friends on 
this continent. Much opposition was made, 
but the judgment of the meeting was clearly 
and fully expressed, and in accordance there- 
with the epistle was read. 

Third day morning. The epistles from 
London and Dublin, and the general printed 
London epistle, were read. After much time 
had been spent on the subject, it was con- 
cluded to write no epistles this year. 

Since 1857, correspondence between this 
and other Yearly Meetings has been suspend- 
ed; and no epistles have been issued by us, 
nor has any action been taken by the Yearly 
Meeting to alter its relation to other bodies. 
It is therefore clearly evident from what 
has preceded, that Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing fully recognized that body in Ohio, of 
which B, Hoyle was clerk, by reading epistles 
from it, and refusing to read that which em- 
anated from those who had withdrawn from 
communion with it; by replying to those 
epistles ; by informing other Yearly Meetings 
of the conclusions to which we had arrived in 
the case, and by endeavoring to persuade 
those who, we thought had judged errone- 
ously, to retract their course. In consequence 
of this clear and decided stand, several of the 
other Yearly Meetings declined to continue a 
correspondence with us, so that an epistle 
from Ohio was the last from any body on 
this continent, which has been read among 
us. 
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THIRD MONTH 26, 1870. 


New Periodicals, Reports, &., have recently 
accumulated on our table without our finding 
time to examine them so as to take such no- 
tice of them as we would wish. Among them 
are “The Annual Report of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb.” 

“ Forty-second Annual Report of the Board 
of Managers of the House of Refuge.” 

“The Journal of Prison Discipline and 
Philanthropy.” 1870. 


“Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for 
the Insane.” 1870. 

“Penn Monthly Magazine.” 

“The Herald of Health, and Journal of §) 
Physical Culture.” 1870. 

Our thanks are due to those who have sup- 
plied us with these various publications, but 
our restricted space will not allow of any 
exposition of their interesting and informing 
contents. We can only say that each of the 
Reports contains evidences of the continued 
good management of the institution to which 
they severally relate, and care to promote the 
comfort and improvement of its inmates. 

The “Penn Monthly Magazine” has been, 
but recently, started in this City, and is in- 
tended, beside contributing to the dissemina- 
tion of sound literature in popular form, and 
thus to the cultivation of correct taste—to 
labor for the exposure and removal of local 
abuses and prejudices, which impede the pro- 
gress of the community in christian civiliza- 
tion and material wealth. 

As we have reason to believe that some of 
our readers are interested in knowing the 
progress and probable success of the attempts 
to teach deaf mutes to articulate words, so as 
more readily to communicate their thoughts, 
we have transferred to our columns, from the 
“ Report of the Pennsylvania Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb” a letter, addressed to 
our well known townsman James J. Barclay, 
by one who speaks from practical knowledge 
on this subject. 


“The American Peace Society” has issued 
an extra of ‘The Advocate of Peace,” contain- 
ing much valuable information respecting the 
evils of war, which we have received. It is 
desirous that the claims of the cause of peace 
should be kept more prominently before the 
community, and more continuous efforts be 
made to enlighten the public mind relative to 
the multitudinous evils—material and moral 
—arising from war between different nations, 
the damage inflicted on belligerents, and the 
inevitable necessity of ultimately settling the 
differences causing the conflict, by peaceable 
negociation. That thus nations may become 
convinced of the wisdom of adopting some 
other means for the settlement of their dis- 
putes, and be saved the crime and loss ever 
attending hostilities. 

The object is most praiseworthy, and one 
to which we heartily desire complete suc- 
cess. But we are fully persuaded that while 
the stand taken by “The Advocate” is so 
far below the requirements of the gospel of 
peace, it must evef be sadly crippled in its 
efforts; that its half-way principles will make 
even temporary success hard to attain, and 
however the theory propounded may appear 
to approach general adoption, it is devoid of 
the elements which alone can give it stability, 
and will be disregarded whenever causes arise 
thought to be sufficient to warrant national 
indignation and call for national redress. 

The position assumed by this Society is, 
that every government is to be the judge 
when it may resort to the sword to enforce 
its own edicts on all whom it claims to be 
under its jurisdiction, and that it has nothing 
to say against any government employing 
armies, slaying thousands, maiming tens of 
thousands; burning, ravaging, and inflicting 
all the horrors of war on the community, un- 
til it has forced such opponents to submit to 
its decrees; and that this, let the scale on 
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‘which it is enacted be as large as it may, and 
he time it may continue, be years, is not to 
/ye called or treated as war. We cannot but 
‘Jhink that this is too glaring a departure from 
he principles of christianity, which forbid all 


peace rest and must be established, not to be 
“Tetected even by superficial observers; and 
{shat the weakness and inconsistency of the 
attitude presented naturally lead to distrust 
of the practical working of the system advo- 
sated. 

It appears to us that this radical defect in 
‘she support of peace principles leaves the 
-war-system readily defensible, and justifies 
‘many of the longest, most barbarous and san- 
guinary wars that history records. Its lame- 
“aess and inconsistency were sadly displayed 
‘oy “The Advocate” during the recent civil 

sonflict in this country, when from month to 

month its columns contained accounts of the 
“immense armies levied and engaged in active 
‘hostilities, the carnage and misery attendant 
on their operations ; exhibiting the dreadful 


“erime and absurd tolly of the-conflict, and yet 


informed its readers that this was not war, but 
merely the struggles of armed police to keep 


‘ithe peace ; not the kind of war it was labor- 


ing to banish from the earth, and attempted 
ito justity its position, by begging the ques- 


‘tion, that without maintaining the right to 


‘resort to this dreadful system of murder and 
Tapine, government could not be supported. 

_ No reliable reform can be effected which is 
mot the product of christian principles, and 
‘neither individuals nor nations will be re- 
‘strained from war unless they are imbued 
‘with the principles of peace set forth in the 
(precepts and commands of Christ and his 
vaposties. It is on these, and the convictions 
“ot the Holy Spirit on the mind, that the advo- 
«cates of peace must rest their cause, illustra- 
‘ting and enforcing their applicability for pro- 
moting the bestinterest of man and of nations, 
‘under all circumstances, and portraying the 
‘innumerable evils which attend departure 


‘from them, whether by individuals to redress 
‘their own real or supposed wrongs, or nations 


‘employing the sanguinary code and machin- 
ery of war, to crush out in blood opposition 
to its commands. 

E 


“war between nations’ may be crowned with 
“success, but in all kindness we feel willing to 
say, thatif it would advance to the same high 

sround occupied by the London “ Herald of 
_ Peace,” and boldly support the cause of peace 

because Christianity demands its universal 
adoption, we are sure it would render far 
‘more efficient service to that cause, than it can 
possibly do with the policy it now recom- 
mends, 


ri 


pe 


The love of ease is natural to usall. There 
‘are few but who take delight in passing along 
through life smoothly, enjoying the inter- 


i change of good fellowship, and the smile of 


approbation from those with whom the lot ot 
life is cast, and with others connected by so- 
cial ties or religious associations. There may 
be some cynical natures which feel at home 


» in strife and surliness, but happily such ex- 


_ ceptions are few, and like those afflicted with 


_ some peculiar deformity, they are to be pitied, 
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infirmity. 


war, and on which the claims of the cause of 


We wish “The Advocate of Peace” a wide 
circulation, and that its efforts to prevent 


while care is taken not to intrude on their 


The love of repose and desire to withdraw 
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from the trials and commotions which usually 
attend until life has passed its meridian, grow 
stronger as the shadows are lengthened out, 
and the spirit feels more deeply the need for 
closer self-examination and more perfect pre- 
paration for the impending change in exis- 
tence. The experience of years can hardly 
have failed to convince, that earthly posses- 
sions are unstable and unsatisfying; and, if 
the heart has been cleansed by Divine grace, 
to have set it free from any dependence on 
things which perish with the using. If the 
soul is alive to its highest and enduring inter- 
est, how it longs to be permitted to know Je- 
rusalem as a quiet habitation; how glad to be 
“delivered from the noise of the archers in 
the places of drawing water,” and to delight 
itself in the fruits of peace. 

But there is no discharge from the spirit- 
ual warfare. The armor must be kept girded 
on, and the good fight of faith must be fought 
to the end. The kingdom of rest and peace 
cannot be entered but through much tribula- 
tion, and the crown is laid up for those only, 
who continue unceasingly to endure the cross. 
Hence the smooth ways, which seem to us 
most desirable, are often not the ways permit- 
ted by Him who sees the end from the begin- 
ning. The history of the Church shows that 
in periods of trial and suffering, its. members 
have more generally attained perfect sanctifi- 
cation; and hence it has shone the brighter, 
and brought more glory to its adorable Head. 
This has been exemplified in the experience 
of our own religious Society. It came forth 
as an army with banners when, like the Mas- 
ter on whom it leaned, it was hated by the 
pharisaical professors of that day, and con- 
tempt and persecution attended the labors of 
its devoted servants and hand-maidens. When 


the world, and the deceitfulness of riches be- 
trayed into slothfuluess and self-indulgence, 
though the standard was not officially lower- 
ed, and noble champions for the truth as it is 
in Jesus, freely gave themselves up to spend 
and be spent in order to bring the Society up 
to its profession, many contented themselves 
with the form without the power of godliness, 
and rested in a name to live while they were 
dead. 

Self-denial isso alien to man’s natural dispo- 
sition, that its presence always implies a strug- 
gle. He is prone toseek quiet and ease, though 
at the risk of infinite loss. Therefore, though 
we are not to be the creatures of outward 
impulses, it is a mercy when our nests are stir- 
red up, even through the agency of contend- 
ing elements, and the heart brought low 
enough by sorrow to cry for help, and light 
to search the foundation on which we are 
building. May not those who feel themselves 
borne down with the weight of exercise and 
suffering which is apportioned tothem, andare 
ready to murmur at having fallen on such 
evil days, draw instruction and encourage- 
ment from the consideration that their trials, 
under the divine blessing, may be a means 
for keeping them watching unto prayer, lest 
they also be found departing from the right 
way, and of increasing their hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, and panting for the inhe- 
ritance of the saints in light: like the weary 
traveller, who, as the storm beats, and the 


wind howls in mournful cadence round his 
toilsome path, binds his defences more closely 


this was succeeded by the smiles and favor of 


lod 
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This is a day not only of outward prosperi- 
ty, but of peculiar temptations. Religion, in 
some form, is fashionable ; but it is consider- 
ed a mark of enlightened liberality to ignore 
the plain and positive declarations of the gos- 
pel, and not to insist on any particular articles 
of faith. The spirit of the poet’s creed seems 
fully imbibed, 


‘For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right.” 


Such is the predilection for denominational 
alliances, so freely do we associate in fellow- 
ship with those of other professions, exchang- 
ing reciprocal courtesies and inviting co-opera- 
tion in “religious services,” that it comes 
to be thought, even among Friends, not only 
impolite, but deficient in “Christian charity,” 
to intrude the doctrines or testimonies which 
have characterized the Society on the atten- 
tion of those of different professions around 
us, and therefore that it is better so to act 
and so to speak, as to show to others that we 
consider them mere peculiarities and non-es- 
sential. It is a mercy to be preserved from 
thus compromising the truth, though faithful- 
ness brings trouble. 

The Spirit of intolerance is opposed to the 
Spirit of the gospel, and with those who have 
been baptized by the one Spirit into one body, 
there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, bond nor free, but Christ 
is all and inall. Butthat christian love does 
not release any who really know it, from feel- 
ing the responsibility of the profession we 
make, nor of being constantly on the watch 
to maintain it faithfully, as much i all those 
points in which it differs from that of other 
professors, asin others where they unite. The 
newly created in Christ Jesus are of another 
Spirit and principle than the world: they 
cannot walk with the world nor worship as 
the world, and they must expect to be re- 
proached, persecuted and afflicted. Such 
{cannot have the unity of the multitude, nor 
expect the unconverted and superficial to 
speak in their praise; but they are precious 
in the eye of Him who hath said: “ Blessed 
jare ye when men shall revile you and perse- 
cute you, and say all manner of evil against 
you falsely for my suke; rejoice and be ex- 
ceeding glad, for great is your reward in 
heaven ; for so persecuted they the prophets 
that were before you.” Truth is of more 
value than human love, though it is often 
hard to embrace the duties required by the 
former at the expense of the delights of the 
latter; but where the spirit of self:sacrifice 
prompts to give up our ease to stand for its 
defense or promote its spread, it is an act of 
faith, and we may rest assured that whatever 
the immediate results may be, the Almighty 
iFather will so overrule the course of events 
that his word will not return to him void. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrign.—The education bill has passed to a second 
reading in the House of Commons. Jobn Bright offered 
‘an amendment muking the basis of the bill religious 
‘equality. In the debate which ensued it was contended 
|that witbout this the provisions of the bill were unjust. 
The schools in the rural districts were sure to be mo- 
‘nopolized by the church, and to prevent this Parliament 
should settle the question on a basis of religious equality. 
Gladstone deprecated the amendment as baving a ten- 
dency to sunder the Liberal party. He vindicated the 
bill in a long speech, and eloquently appealed to both 
parties to support the measure. After speeches by other 


about him, and longs for the shelter and the ,members in support of the original bill, Bright’s amend- 


joys of his home. 


ment was withdrawn. 


In the House of Commons a bill abolishing the game 
laws was read on the 16th inst. A bitter opposition 
was made to the measure, and it was withdrawn. The 
House agreed to go into committee on the ballot bill, 
on the third of Fifth mooth. The Marquis of Harting- 
ton said be had more*than he could manage with re- 
forms in the telegraph and letter box, and he felt in- 
clined to let the ballot-box alone; but sound reform 
demanded the ballot, the abolition of formal canvass- 
ing and nomination, and that incentive to riot, formal 
declaration of the poll. 

The Coercion bill of the British Ministry is violently 
denounced by tbe Irish national press. The Nation 
says: ‘‘Irishmen defy and despise the brutal threats of 
the British Government to treat us and the nation as 
malefactors.” 

The French Senate has rejected a petition for a modi- 
fication of the law of universal suffrage. The organ of 
the court urges the Senate to resist the Ministerial pro- 
jects Jikely to despoil that body of its privileges. The 
Committee of the Corps Legislatif, charged with the 
examination of the tax on newspapers, has advised its 
abolition. It is reported that in no case will the French 
government withdraw its troops from Rome. A fete 
was given at the Tuileries on the 16th, on the occasion 
of the fourteenth anniversary of the birth of the Prince 
Imperial. 

A fierce controversy is in progress in Madrid in rela- 
tion to the Cuban question. Some of the journals argue 
in favor of abandoning the island to the United States, 
but this is opposed by the majority of the press as 
cowardly and unpatriotic. 

The funeral of Henri de Bourbon was conducted by 
the Free Masons, of whose order the deceased was a 
member. When the remains were brought into the 
church, the officiating priest, seeing the masonic em- 
blems on the coffin, withdrew the insignia of the church 
and refused to perform the religious ceremonies. No 
troops took part in the funeral ceremonies. 

A Madrid dispatch says: It is believed here that a 
proclamation of Papal infallibility will do great injury 
to the cause of the Uburch in Spain, where the manifest 
tendency now is to freedom in religious matters. Owing 
to the attitude taken by the Pope, the government bas 
decided not to send a special envoy to the Ecumenical 
Council. The Official Gazette publishes a decree requir- 
ing the bisbops and clergy to take the oath to support 
the constitution within one month. 

The funeral service of Count Montalembert, and in 
which Bishop Dupanloup was to take part, has been 
countermanded by the Pope, as it was regarded as a 
manifestation against the Council. 
produced an ill effect, the services were ordered to be 
performed by Italian priests of the Pope’s selection. 
The discussion of the scheme on Papal infallibility has 
been postponed for the present. 

The North German Parliament have enacted that 
political offences are punishable only when a criminal 
purpose is shown. 

On the 16th, the ice in the Baltic, near St. Peters- 
burg, was breaking up, and it was expected the naviga- 
tion would soon be re-opened. 

The journsls of England almost unanimously de- 
nounce the present postal rate on newspapers, and 
characterize it as an unjustifiable tax on knowledge. 
They demand that this tax be reduced or totally re- 
pealed. 

A telegram from Hong Kong, received to-day, states 
that a steamship of the Peninsular and Oriental line, 
the Sunda, recently rau down and sunk the German 
ship Carry and Jane, off the coast of Japan. 

The latest advices from Paraguay show that the pro- 
tracted struggle in that quarter has at last ended. Lopez 
bad liberated the captive families in his custody, and 
was about leaving the country. 

A Madrid dispatch of the 21st states, that Admiral 
Topete has withdrawn from the Ministry. A strong 
coalition has been formed in opposition to General 
Prim. Regent Serrano threatens to resign. 

The High Court of Justice was organized at Tours on 
the 21st inst., a jury was drawn, and the trial of Prince 
Pierre Bonaparte, for the murder of Victor Noir, com- 
menced. 


London.—Consols, 93. 
1867, 89}; ten-forties, 863. 

Liverpool. —Uplands cotton, 11}d.; Orleans, 11d. 
California wheat, 9s. 3d.; red western, 7s. 1ld. per 
cental, 

Unitep Srares.—zports.—During the year ending 
12th mo. 3lst., 1869, 34,360,679 bushels of wheat, 
valued at $46,413,633, were exported from the United 
States. In the previous year, 12,927,412 bushels, 
yalued at $21,786,116, were exported. The cotton ex- 


U.S. 5-20’s, 1862, 903; do. 


As this incident 
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ports of 1869 amounted to 722,618,928 pounds: valued 
at $187,762,497. 


The Senate——On the 16th inst., the galleries of the 
U. S. Senate were filled long before the hour of meeting, 


it having been previously announced that W. H. Revel, 


the colored Senator from Mississippi, would speak on 
the Georgia question. His speech, which occupied 


about half an hour in its delivery, was listened to with 


marked attention by the Senate and auditors, and 
seems to have made a favorable impression. Un its 
conclusion he was congratulated by a number of the 
leading Senators. It is believed that the San Domingo 
treaty will not be confirmed by the Senate. The nomi- 
nation of Joseph P. Bradley, of New Jersey, as Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, has 
been confirmed by the Senate. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 380. Of con- 
sumption, 51; inflammation of the lungs, 23; scarlet 
fever, 37; typhoid fever, 10; apoplexy, 12; old age, 9. 
The number of interments in the various cemeteries of 
the city during the year 1869, were 14,786, viz: 7644 
males and 7142 females. The number of births regis- 
tered was 16,960, viz: 8861 males and 8098 femiles. 
Tbe number of marriages recorded was 6,382. The 
greatest number of deaths occur in the Seventh and 
Eighth months, and the smallest in the Nioth and Tenth 
months. The number of buildings lighted with gas in 
1859, was 37,580, in 1869 it was 62,393.< 

Miscellaneous —The Ohio House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 51 to 54, has rejected the resolution pro- 
posing to amend the State constitution so as to allow 
women to vote. 

A very rich gold mine has been discovered in the 
mountains of southern California, about sixty miles west 
of San Diego. It is reported that a large ledge of rock 
bas been found containing gold in unusually large pro- 
portions. 

Information bas been received by Vincent Colyer from 
Major General B. H. Grierson, commanding the depart- 
ment of the Indian Territory, that the larger part of the 
Indians of the reservation have received their annuities. 


The quantity of goods issued, though not large, is of 


superior quality, and the Indians express themselves 
well satisfied. 

The Indians do not commit as many depredations as 
formerly. All reports to the contrary are false. 

The value of the products of the whaling fleet brought 
into New Bedford last year was $4,067,565. 

Toere are 13,578 vessels of 1,841,653 tons, engaged 
in the coasting trade of the United States. It is esti- 
mated that about one third of these are employed in 
carrying coal. 

Late dispatches from Japan state that the few native 
christians are exposed to the most relentless persecu- 
tion from tbe authorities, and they now demand that 
the foreign ministers and missionaries shall be pro- 
hibited from teaching the natives, or in any way pro- 
mulgating their faith. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 2lst inst. Mew York.—American gold 112}. 
U. S. sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 1868, 110%; ditto, 
10-40 5 per cents, 105. Superfine State flour, $4.40 a 
$4.50; extra State, $4.65 a $4.90; shipping Ohio, $4.75 
a $5.15; St. Louis flour, $6 a $9.25; southern, $5.75 
a $9.80. White Genesee wheat, $1.48; white Michigan, 
$1.42; red western, $1.24; No. 1 Milwaukie spring, 
$1.20. State barley, 90a 95 cts. Western oats, 56 cts. 
State, 63 a 64 cts. Western mixed corn, 94 a 97} cts. ; 
yellow corn, 99 cts. a $1.01. Cotton, 23} a 242 cts. 
Philadelphia.— Superfine flour, $4.37 a $4.50; extra, 
$4.62 a $4.75 ; finer brands, $5 a $7.50. Peonsylvania 
red wheat, $1.24 a $1.25. Rye, 95a97 cts. Yellow 
corn, 90 a 92 cts. Oats, 53a 55 cts. Lard, 14} a 15 
cts. Clover-seed, $8 a $8.25. Timothy, $5.25 a $5.50. 
The arrivals and sales of beef cattle reached about 1700 
head. Extra sold at 94 a 10 cts.; fair to good, 7a9 
cts.. and common 5 a 6% cts. per lb. gross. About 
12,000 sheep were sold at 6 a 8 cts. per lb. gross, and 
2800 hogs at $13 a $13.50 per 100 lbs. net, for corn fed, 
and $12 a $1250 for still fed. Baltimore. —Wheat, 
$1.25 a $1.27. Yellow corn, 91a 93 cts. Oats, 53 a 54 
cts. Hams, 19 cts. Lard, 15 a 16 cts. 


WANTED, 


At Westtown Boarding School, » woman suitable for 
Housekeeper. A Friend preferred. Apply to 
Susanna F. Sharpless, Westtown B. S., Street 
Road P. O. 
Elizabeth C. Scattergood, West Chester. 
Anne V. Edge, Downingtown. 
* Elizabeth R, Evans, No. 322 Union St. 
Sarah A. Richie, No. 444 North Fifth St., Phila. 


RECEIPTS. 
Received from Beulah Roberts, O., per Jesse Roberts, 
$2, to No. 36, vol. 44; from David F. Johnson, Ind., 
per Wm. T. Fawcett, $2, to No. 27, vol. 44. 


APPEAL, 


The pressing nced of clothing among the Indians of 
the Central Superintendency, under the care of the So- 
ciety of Friends, which is now preventing the children 
from attending the schools, and the women from assum- 
ing more civilized habits, having been brought to the 
notice of women Friends in Philadelphia by the appeal 
of Enoch Hoag, Superintendent, a Female Indian Aid 
Association has been formed for their relief. 

Contributions for this purpose, in money, are earnestly 
solicited from Friends generally, and will be received 
by the Treasurer, Saran W. Cops, 1312 Filbert Street. 
Resecoa T. Haings, 

Secretary. 


Philada., 3d mo. 21st, 1870. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A Stated Meeting of the Committee to Superintend 
the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held in Phila- 
delpbia on Sixth-day, the lst of next month, at 1 
o’clock, P. M. t 

The Committee on Instruction and that on Admissions, 
meet in the city, on the morning of the same day, at 10 
o’clock. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the School on Second- 
day evening, the 28th instant. 3 


Samurt Morris, 
Clerk. 


Third month, 22d, 1870. 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on 
Second-day, the 28th inst., to meet the trains that leave 
the city at 2.30 and 4.40, P. M. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting of the ‘“‘Tract Association of 
Friends,” will be beld in the Committee-room of Arch 
Street Meeting-house, on Fourth-day evening, the 30th 
inst., at 8 o’clock. Friends generally are invited to 
attend. Ricwarp J. ALLEN, 

Philada., 3d mo. 1870. Clerk. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. " 


The Summer Session of this Institution will open on 
Second-day, the 2d of Fifth month. | 

Parents and others intending to send children as 
pupils, will please make early application to AARON 
Saarevess, Superintendent, (address Street Road P. O., 
Chester Oo., Pa.); or to Cuares J. ALLEN, 304 Arch 
St., Philadelpbia. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
NEAR FRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA.) 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WorTHING- 
ton, M.D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Joun E. Carrer, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 1313 Pine Street, 
Philadelphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 


Dizp, gn the 20th of lst mo. 1870, Lypia N. Pricn, a 
member of Western District Monthly Meeting. This 
dear friend, through the condescending mercy of our 
Father in Heaven, was remarkably supported during a 
trying illness. Patience seemed the covering of her 
spirit, and she earnestly desired to be kept in the quiet 
habitation, frequently remarking that she believed there 
was a mansion prepared for ber. 

, on the 26th of 2d mo. 1870, at his residence in 
Westfield, Naraan Lueps, in the 51st year of his age, a 
beloved member of Westfield Particular and Chester 
Monthly Meeting, N. J. The removal of this dear 
Friend is keenly felt by his bereaved family and friends; 
but they sorrow not as those without hope, having the 
consoling belief that their loss is his eternal gain. 

, at the residence of her son Jesse Roberts, in 
Belmont county, Ohio, on the evening of the 27th of 2d 
mo. 1870, ExizaseTa Ropyrrs, in the 89th year of her 
age, a member of Stillwater Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, | 
No, 422 Walnut street. 


